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AGAINST FORCE AND FEAR POLICY 
SELECTIVE IMMIGRATION IMPRACTICAL 
STEEL TRUST IS LUCKY 

MINERS OFFER SOLUTION 

TOO MUCH EDUCATION 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize List” 


of the San Francisco Labor Council. 


Members of Labor unions 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 


Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
European Baking Company. 


Fairyland Theatre. 


Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 


E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 


844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 1852 McAllister, 
901 Haight, 5451 Geary, 700 Ninth Ave., 


945 Cole. 


Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 
Ilinois-Pacific Glass Works. 


Jewel Tea Company. 


Pacific Luggage Co. 
Players’ Club. 
Regent Theatre. 


The Emporium. 
United Railroads. 
United Cigar Stores. 
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Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary's office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 


Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings. 236 Van Ness Avenue. 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 
Baggage Messengers—Chas. Fohl, Secretary, 636 

Ashbury. 
Bakers (Cracker) No. 
Labor Temple. 
Bakers’ Auxillary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell, 


Bakers No. 24—Meet lst and 3rd Saturdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—112 Valencia. 


Barbers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
cla Street, 


Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
3rd Mondays In evening at 8:00, 1075 Mission. 


Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd 
Jones, 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Bollermakers No. 6—Headquarters, 2923 16th St. 

Bookbinders—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard, 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 


Ist and 3rd 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


112 Valen- 


and 4th Mondays, 109 


Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 


Brewery Workmen No. 
Thurdays, 177 Capp. 


7—Meet 


7—Meet 2nd and 4th 


Bricklayers No. 
Trades Temple. 


Tuesdays, Building 


Broom Makers—John A. Martin. Secretary, 3546 


Nineteenth. Meet Ist Saturday, Labor ‘rerple. 
Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
lst and 3rd Tuesdays, Laurel Hall, Seventh 
and R. RB. Ave. 


Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 
Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 
Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 
Casket Trimmers No. 94. 


Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 8rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Schmidt Lithograph Co. 
Steffens, Jeweler, 2007 Mission. 


Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 


White Lunch Establishments. 
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Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p. m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 

Cigarmakers—Meet 1st and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
451 Kearny. 


Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
580 Eddy. 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Draftsmen—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Dredgemen—268 Market. 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No, 151—Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 


Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet 2nd 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet Ist Tues- 
day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 Pacific 
Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Labor Temple. 


and 


Felt and Composition Roofers No, 25—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meets Wednesdays at 


166 Steuart. 


Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Tempie. 

Fur Workers—273 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Jarment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No, 131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Glass Packers, Branch No, 45—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Saturdays, Labor Temple. 


Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, 
ple; office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 


Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 

Horseshoers—Meet 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Hospital Stewards and Nurses—E, N. Cummings, 
Secretary, 157 20th Ave. 


Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No, 
and 2nd Saturdays, 
San Francisco. 


Janitors—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—511 Phelan Bldg. 
Lithographers No. 17—Room 156, 268 Market. 


Labor Tem- 


5—Meet Ist 
Metropolitan Hall, South 


8 p.m, 


GOOD GOODS 


Telephone Sutter 5600 
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Market at Fifth 


STORE 


OF ! 


THE PEOPLE 


San Francisco 
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Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple headquarters, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons’ Building. 
Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 


Temple. 
Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays. 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 
Molders No, 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Labor 


Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162-—Meet 
2nd and 4th Thursdays, 10 a. m., 109 Jones. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight, 
Newsboys’ Union No. 17568—1254 Market. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Pastemakers No. 
442 Broadway. 


10567—Meet Last Saturday at 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 


Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Monday, Labor 
Temple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Meet Ist and 8rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple, 


Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of 
Columbus Hall. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 24—Meet 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—3300 16th St, 


Railroad Bollermakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Railroad Machinists—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, 8 p. m., 150 Golden Gate Ave, 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
p. m., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 
Steuart. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays. 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 


Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursday at Labor Temple 
Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Monays. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 
Guerrero. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist and 8d Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


104—Meet Fridays, 224 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


510—Meet Fri- 


Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple, 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Steam Engineers No, 64—Meet Tuesdays, 
ing Trades Temple. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—268 Market. 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Build- 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2nd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 


Stove Mounters No. 62. 


Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 


Tailors No. 80—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 
216—Meet 


536 Bryant. 


Teamsters No. Saturdays, Building 


Trades Temple. 
Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd Fridays, 
Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, 
290 Fremont. 


Trackmen No. 687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, 
Temple. 


Building 
Secretary, 


Labor 


Typographical No. 21—Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple; headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 


United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 


ing Trades Temple. 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple, 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Waiters No, 30—Meet every Wednesday, 3 p. m., 
1256 Market St. 

Water Workers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission. 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 


Watchmen—Meet 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., 
Temple. Emmet Counthan, 1610 Folsom. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Labor 
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By International Labor News Service. 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 16.—By driving Amer- 
ican seamen from the sea by a policy of “force 
and fear,’ American shipowners have almost 
wiped out the American merchant marine power 
of the country, and nothing but a complete change 
of policy—and no ship subsidy—will bring Amer- 
.icans back to restore the traditions of Yankee 
seamanship. : 

That is in substance the meaning of a memorial 
to the Senate of the United States calling for the 
defeat of the ship subsidy measure recently passed 
by the House, a memorial from the representa- 
tives of the seamen of the United States, now in 
convention in New York City, submitted by An- 
drew Furuseth, president of the Seamen’s Union. 

No summary of the memorial, however, can 
convey the earnestness, the power, and the des- 
perate pleading for recognition of the truth of the 
statement itself. It is a plea for an Americaniza- 
tion program that is more vital than teaching 
English to foreigners. 

“If it be true,” says the memorial, “that sea- 
power is the seamen—and this fact is not ques- 
tioned by historians, nor has it been questioned 
by statesmen of the past—then it must be admitted 
that we have but the shadow of sea-power. It 
is notorious that prior to the war we had such a 
small percentage of Americans at sea that they 
were negligible. Even among the officers the 
number of native-born Americans was in the 
minority, though our laws made citizenship of 
the officers compulsory.” 

Referring to the personnel in the coastwise 
trade, which employs more than 60,000 officers and 
men, and which is, as far as trade between Amer- 
ican ports is concerned, absolutely protected from 
all foreign competition, Mr. Furuseth asks: 

“Why did the American youth refuse to enter 
this trade? Why did the American man leave it? 
Somebody was at fault. Who was it? The an- 
swer is: The American shipowner. In total dis- 
regard of modern human experience, he insists 
that the basis of good service is force and fear.” 

Shipowners’ Policies Selfish. 

In great detail the memorial recounts the dam- 
age the shipowners have done to the American 
merchant marine because, having had the ear of 
Congress, they have been able to establish mari- 
time policies based entirely on their own selfish 
principles. The outstanding piece of construc- 
tive legislation in their field, the Seamen’s Act, 
they have fought bitterly, viciously, and without 
regard to human rights. 

“In short,” says the memorial, “the policy of 
force and fear originated and followed by the 
shipowner has driven the American from the 
sea. It has destroyed our sea-power and it is 
now preventing the growth of a personnel, which 
is the very soul of power on the seas. 

“The American was leaving the sea and his 
place was taken, first, by the North European, 
then by the negro, then by the South European, 
then by the Chinese, the Japanese and the Malays, 
or the Croman and the Hawaiian Islander. The 
only question asked was and is: ‘Will you sail 
at wages set by me and under conditions deter- 
mined by me?’ When the white seaman in des- 
peration tried to organize, and sought to get the 
benefit of such laws as Congress had passed for 


Against “Force and Fear” Policy 


! 
| seamen’s protection, they were persecuted in every 
way. 

Public Opinion Poisoned. 

“The Seamen’s Act was passed over their pro- 
test and they determined to cause its repeal. 
When the representatives of the Seamen’s Union 
appealed to them, asking for permission to co- 
operate in building up a personnel, that mani- 
festly soon would be needed, they cynically an- 
swered that they were going to have the act re- 
pealed. They did their best to accomplish that 
purpose by beginning, in co-operation with for- 
eign shipowners, such a publicity campaign as 
seldom has been seen; it did not stop even during 
the war. Although it failed to repeal the law, 
it so poisoned public opinion that the statute has 
never been enforced. 

“When the United States entered the war and 
the Shipping Board was created, the shipowners 
were, for the period of the actual war, compelled 
to pretend to co-operate; but in very many cases 
it was pure pretense. When the seamen volun- 
tarily surrendered advantages obtained prior to the 
war, in order to help in building a personnel, the 
concessions were used in an endeavor to hurt the 
organization much more than was at all necessary. 

“When the war was ended and the shipowners 
could manage their vessels in their own way, 
they promptly returned to their own policy, and 
finding the union grown strong enough to hire 
first-class lawyers to fight the seamen’s cases and 
to defend the law, they became more determined 
than ever to destroy the possibility of mutual aid, 
using for their purpose not only their own power, 
but also seeking legislative aid to accomplish their 
purposes. We find them appealing to Congress 
to pass laws that would assist them in driving 
skilled men from the merchant marine in total 
disregard of the harm that inevitably must flow 
from such policy. 

“After showing that the shipowners have been 
proved wrong in all the recommendations for 
legislation they have made to Congress in the 
‘last hundred years, and that such shipping as the 
United States now boasts has developed not be- 
cause but in spite of the policies of the shipown- 
ers, the memorial proves that the U. S. Shipping 
Board ‘is just another name for the shipowners, 
that the Shipping Board takes the shipowners’ 
policy, not only with reference to the personnel, 
but also in other important items.’ 

“Would it not then,” Congress is asked, with 
reference to the ship subsidy measure now before 
the Senate, ‘to stop, look and seriously think be- 
fore you make up your mind?’ If it be true, that 
the seamen are the merchant marine—the sea- 
going power—would it not be well to look into 
these facts before acting?” 

Millions to Fight Seamen. 

The story of how the U. S. Shipping Board has 
fought for the shipowners against the Americans 
employed in shipping is told in detail, even to 
the story of how the Shipping Board forced a 
lockout of seamen in 1921. 

“The Shipping Board,” it is charged, “took the 
risk both of sabotage and inefficient men and by 
a low estimate wasted more than ten million dol- 
lars in winning for the shipowners a struggle that 
had no excuse at all for existence, and the real 
cost of which cannot be measured in dollars. 


“The men fit for and accustomed to the sea 
do not take kindly to any policy based upon “force 
and fear,’ and the American least of all. The 
real American, in spirit and blood, began at once 
to leave the sea and he left with curses on his 
lips and hatred in his mind. Coming home he 
freely distributed both. The worth-while foreign 
born, who has taken out intention papers, is leay- 
ing in the same way. If in the coastwise and 
foreign trade together there be at this time 15 
per cent of native American and 10 per cent of 
foreigners worth-while left, the United States is 
fortunate indeed.” 

Smugglers and Bootleggers Preferred, 

“Nothing short of an absolute change in policy 
will stop the exodus or bring back any consider- 
able number of those who left, or bring others 
worth-while in their places. 

“There are no indications of any such change. 
Rather the indications all point the other way. 
The Shipping Board has reduced the crews in 
numbers and efficiency until the work that cannot 
be postponed has become unendurable. 

“The Board has also again reduced wages so 
that they are now, in purchasing power, about 
what they were prior to the war. The shipown- 
ers have officially reduced wages until they are 
equal to the English but less than the Danish or 
Swedish, unofficially they are now paying less 
than the English, and they are compelling the 
men to carry a shipowners’ black-list in form of 
a continuous discharge book and exhibiting it 
before they can get employment, 

“The shipowners are getting men accordingly. 
Some men are sailing in order to smuggle—any- 
thing from lewd prohibited pictures to narcotics 
and prohibited immigrants, Chinese and others— 
others because they lack the energy to quit, or 
because they are made to move by the police. 
Of course there are some men yet left, who refuse 
both to quit and to take the book; because they 
have not quite given up the hope that a change is 
coming. A change certainly must come, if the 
United States are to have any share in the world’s 
sea-power. 

“We respectfully submit the foregoing to your 
kind consideration. We beg that you defeat the 
subsidy bill and that in lieu thereof you repeal 
the shipbuilders’ monopoly; that you take the de- 
partmental supervision over seamen from the 
Shipping Board and the Department of Com- 
merce and give it under proper regulations to the 
Department of Labor, and that you so amend the 
laws passed to promote safety and human decency 
at sea that they will be enforced. It is by such 
legislation that a merchant marine and sea-power 
can be built for America. 

— 


There are, of course, no beginnings or ends in 
history. We may walk for a few miles by the side 
of a river, noting its shallows and its rapids, the 
gorges which confine it and the plains through 
which it meanders; but we know that we have 
seen neither the beginning nor the end of its 
course, that the whole river has an unbroken con- 
tinuity, and that sections, whether of space or 
time, are purely arbitrary. We are always sow- 
ing our future; we are always reaping our past.— 
Dean W. R. Inge, in “Outspoken Essays.” 
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SELECTIVE IMMIGRATION IMPRACTICAL 

Cheap labor advocates want immigrants selected 
at the point of their embarnation, and have the 
United States set up examining boards to sift 
out the type of labor best suited for monopolized 
industry. This alluring scheme is referred to as 
a “constructive program.” 

Before immigrants could be examined at their 
point of embarkation the commercial treaties with 
these nations would have to be revised. 


These treaties minutely enumerate the duties 
of United States consuls. Before the United 
States could authorize its consuls to examine 
these immigrants or set up other examining 
boards the permission of the nations affected 
would have to be secured. This means a revision 
of treaties, for the United States or no other 


nation would permit another country to set up 
a board with such sweeping powers without its 
consent. 

A treaty is not revised just for the accommo- 
dation of one of the parties. Nations talk altruis- 
tic, but this is diplomacy. They act differently. 

Hard bargains are demanded in treaty making 
or treaty revision, and it can not be conceived 
that any foreign nation would agree, out of the 
goodness of its heart, to change a treaty so this 
country could secure its physically fit common 
labor and keep out the less physically fit. 

These foreign countries would demand an equiv- 
alent for their concession, possibly a voice or 
some authority on immigration to the United 
States. To grant this request would mean that 
the United States would surrender its sovereignty 
on immigration. 
the whole 


To state this possibility brings 
question of “selective immigration” 
crashing to the ground. 

It was recently 
the House Committee on Immigration that “lec- 
turers and representatives of of com- 
merce and manufacturers’ associations cease talk- 
ing about ‘selective immigration’ until they under- 
stand this question.” 

Cheap labor advocates formerly posed as hu- 
manitarians, They wanted to “extend the bless- 
ings of American democracy to the world’s op- 
This attitude appealed to idealists and 
sentimentalists, who were always trapped by re- 


deciared by the chairman of 


chambers 


« 


pressed.” 


action’s patriotic phrases. 

These employers have abandoned this policy. 
Now they frankly demand strong backs and il- 
literates. They make a sharp distinction between 
requirements for admission and for naturalization. 

This is a summary of the position these em- 
ployers now hold: ‘Abolish the literacy test. We 
don’t need workers who can read. Only ignorant 
workers are contented, and that’s the kind we 
It is none of our concern if the govern- 
ment would Americanize these immigrants. What 
we want is cheap, ambitionless labor; not Ameri- 
can citizens.” 

This campaign is being directed by the Na- 
tional Association Manufacturers, which de- 
clares that the government should “register, dis- 


want, 


of 


tribute, educate, and otherwise supervise the alien 
during the period of his alienage.” 

This period of alienage will be forever, as far 
as the employers are concerned, as it suits their 
purpose to have the alien registered and distrib- 
uted by the government. 

These employers are not backward in their de- 
mands. They want the government to maintain 
a steady stream of strong backs and illiterates 
flowing into this country that the wages of com- 
mon labor and semi-skilled will be set by the 
freshly immigrant from 
Europe. 

The 


wanted, 


arrived Southeastern 


workers of Northern Europe are 
They can read and think. They refuse 
to be fodder for the industrial machine. They are 
not coming to the United States, as is shown by 
the unfilled under the 3 per cent law. 
They are aware of the merciless exploitation of 
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these employers, their union-smashing policy, 
their spies, their gunmen, their subsidized press 
to arouse popular fury against workers on strike, 
their injunction judges and government aid to 
break strikes. 

The Northern European worker knows these 
things, and is not coming to the United States. 
That is why a drive is being made for illiterates 
in the Balkan section of Europe who are willing 
to exchange masters in their life of serfdom. 

se 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 

British India: General Strike——Recent demands 
of employees of the Tata Iron and Steel Works 
at Jamshedpur eventually brought on a general 
strike in which, it is said, 20,000 workers were 
involved, Military police were sent to preserve 
order, but apparently only a few cases of violence 
occurred, 

Canada: Building Activities—During Novem- 
ver, 1922, construction contracts awarded in Can- 
ada amounted to $21,453,900, as compared with 
10,039,800 for November, 1921. 

Czechoslovakia: New Collective Contract.— 

Negotiations between the Association of Indus- 
trialists of Slovakia and the Union of Industrial 
Utticials have ended in the adoption of a new 
collective contract providing for a wage reduc- 
tion of 15 per cent and a working week of 48 
hours. The new contract is effective from Janu- 
ary 1 to April 1, 1923, 

Germany: Bavarian Pencil Industry.—Forty- 
live hundred workers, of whom 35 per cent are 
temales, are employed in the Bavarian pencil in- 
dustry, approximately 5 per cent of the export 
products of which come to the United States. 

Colliery Workers—Favorab.e wage policies 
which are at present being pursued in the Ger- 
man mines have, it is said, brought about an in- 
creased desire on the part of workers to seek 
employment in the mines rather than to apply for 
work elsewhere. It is estimated that 15,000 Ger- 
man students took up work in the mines during 
the summer holidays. 


Tobacco Law.—According to the Tobacco Law, 
employees who are dismissed as a direct result 
of increased tobacco, must be given financial as- 
sistance by the German customs administration. 
Under this provision the 1200 employees of a large 
concern, which has recently closed on account of 
high tobacco taxes, will receive 75 per cent of 
their former salaries. 

Ireland: Railway Strike Ended—On Novem- 
ber 10, 1922, the strike of the employees of the 
Great Southern and Western Railway was _ ter- 
minated under an agreement reached between the 
company and the labor It is 
intimated that the strikers receded considerably 
irom the stand which they had taken. 

Workmen’s Houses.—Under the Provisional 
Government’s scheme, which provides for a total 
of 2415 houses for workmen, 600 such dwellings 
are now in course of construction in various parts 
of the country. 

New South Wales: Coal Mine Disputes.—De- 
mands cf the miners for improved lighting ar- 
rangements in the pits, and the doing away of 
oil lamps which, they contend, injure the eyes, 
have developed a serious dispute between the 
South Coast coal miners and owners, and fear is 
expressed that a general strike may ultimately 
result. 

Factories vs. Workers.—According to Sydney 
press reports, the latest census of factories and 
workers shows that during the year the number 
of factories wa’ increased by 342, while the num- 
ber of their employees was decreased by 3661. 

~~ - —_ 

Mere happiness is in itself an insufficient aim. 
Devotion to some cause gives us a motive beyond 
this, and raises us to a means, which (in a world 
where there is so much to be done) is far nobler 
than to be an end—James Ram. 


representatives. 


| 
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If men from their youth were weaned from that 
sauntering humor, wherein some, out of custom, 
let a good part of their life run uselessly away, 
without either business or recreation, they would 
find time enough to acquire dexterity and skill in 
hundreds of things, which, though remote from 
their proper callings, would not at all interfere 
with them.—Locke. 
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STEEL TRUST IS LUCKY. 

Like a snarling grizzly with a sore toe the Steel 
Trust has been squirming ever since the inter- 
church world movement published its probe of 
the steel strike. The trust is hard boiled, but it 
is not too tough to ignore criticism. 

Marshall Olds, an advertising agent, comes to 
the rescue of the trust. He has written a 500- 
page book to show that the church men’s report 
is wholly unreliable. Mr. Olds claims the Steel 
Trust was wronged by radicals who led the well- 
meaning church men astray. Even “liberals” were 
in the plot, according to Mr. Olds. 

The tale reads like a story from fairy land. 
First, the wicked strikers; then the justice-loving 
clergymen who were deceived by radicals and 
“liberals” and then Mr. Olds, spurring across the 
plains, like the knight of old, to rescue the dis- 
tressed Steel Trust. 

Mr. Olds has devoted two years to prove the 
trust’s innocence. He has received no money 
from the trust—not one single kopek. His only 
desire is to seek the truth and announce the same 
to a victimized world. 

Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks of New York University 
blesses the book, and in a foreword he lectures 
the clergymen for venturing into the industrial 
field. According to Dr. Jenks it takes special 
training to investigate a 12-hour day, a seven- 
day week, outrages by cossacks and denials of 
free speech by steel-owned public officials. 

Neither Mr. Olds nor Dr. Jenks discuss the 
cause of the strike, but they show much alarm 
because some church men printed some affidavits 
that they now declare are false. No mention is 
made of Judge Gary’s refusal to meet representa- 
tives of his employees. The steel executive said 
he favors the anti-union shop. When the strike 
started the trust’s publicity agents realized Judge 
Gary’s reply was a poor defense for the trust. 
Then, and not till then, was it discovered that 
the strikers were attempting to overthrow the 
government. 

The Olds book and Dr. Jenks’ foreword will 
make a fine alibi for the trust. 

> 
IS “TRADE SECRET.” 

The District of Columbia Court of Appeals has 
upheld the District Supreme Court’s refusal to 
sustain the Federal Trade Commission's demand 
that a score of independent steel companies give 
reports monthly on their production costs and 
other information. 

The Federal Trade Commission endeavored to 
acquaint the public with costs of manufacturing 
the various commodities. The plan seemed rea- 
sonable, as the living costs of workers have been 
probed down to the last fraction of a cent. 

The decision means that unless the commission 
can induce the United States Supreme Court to 
reverse the Court of Appeals, production costs 
will remain a secret, 

The coal barons recently defeated the com- 
mission’s attempt to secure production costs. In 
the Maynard case the court held that there is a 
difference between production and commerce and 
that Congress has no control over a corporation 
that is not engaged in interstate commerce. Even 
though the company ships some of its coal to 
other states, this does not subject it to the powers 
of Congress. 


These two decisions are of vast importance to 
big business, as they affect general industry. The 
decisions mean that the public may be informed 
on what it costs a worker to live, but the cost 
of producing a ton of coal, of steel, or cement, 
must be guarded as a trade secret. 

2 

Fidetity in small things is at the base of every 
great achievement. We too often forget this, 
and yet no truth needs more to be kept in mind, 
particularly in the troubled eras of history and in 
the crises of individual life—Charles Wagner. 


MINERS OFFER SOLUTION. 

A tentative plan to nationalize the coal mines 
of this country, as worked out by the nationaliza- 
tion research committee of the United Mine 
Workers of America, was made public by C. J. 
Golden, president of District No. 9, United Mine 
Workers, at a meeting in New York City. 

The plan is not a government ownership as 
popularly understood, but provides for the opera- 
tion of the mines by a joint commission. The 
total cost of taking over the mines is placed at 
$4,500,000,000. This is based on estimates by coal 
Owners and the government. 

The properties and fixing of prices would be 
under control of a Federal interstate commission 
of mines, directed by a cabinet official to be known 
as secretary of mines. The commission would be 
appointed partly by professional and industrial 
associations, and partly by the President. It would 
include fact finding, scientific determination of 
costs, price fixing and similar duties. 

The mines would be operated by a national 
mining council, composed of three grotips, repre- 
senting the financial, technical and administrative 
heads of the industry; the miners and coal con- 
sumers. Members of the council would be ap- 
pointed by the Federal commission of mines from 
nominations made by the groups represented. 
Wages would be considered a first charge on the 
industry, that an American living standard is as- 
sured. The preamble of the proposal presents 
this justification: 

“The coal industry has been so disorganized 
and mismanaged that the situation in recent years 
has approached what big business and stand-pat 
Senators describe as a ‘catastrophe.’ Intelligent 
men, with the welfare of the industry at heart, 
agree that ‘the game is up’—the game of specula- 
tive profits, over-production, shortages, sky-high 
prices, unemployment, gunmen, spies, the murder 
of miners, a sullen, desperate public. Unless uni- 
fication and order enter the industry, there will 
be a blow-up somewhere, followed by drastic, 
angry and frenzied legislation. 

“The American kingdom of coal is today in as 
chaotic and explosive a condition as the states of 
Europe. No single constructive suggestion has 
come from the operators. No leading idea has 
come from the public. The public is feeling in- 
tensely, but is not yet thinking wisely. 

“The operators have a fresh explanation for the 
annual crisis as often as it rolls around. One year 
it is car shortage, another year high wages, then 
the war, then government interference. Of 
thought-out plan and remedy, they have none.” 


o—__— 


CAN MONOPOLIZE AGENTS. 

The United States Supreme Court has ruled 
that the Curtis Publishing Company of Phila- 
delphia has the right to stop its wholesalers sell- 
ing or distributing magazines or newspapers of 
other publications. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion ruled that the company’s policy was against 
the law. 

In setting aside the commission’s decision, the 
court said the company’s contract was one of 
agency and not of sale and therefore was not 
prohibited by the Clayton act. Chief Justice Taft 
and Associate Justice Brandeis dissented. 

> 
MEXICO WARNS LABOR. 

The Mexican consulate general warns persons 
contemplating going to Mexico for employment 
not to forward money to private agencies. These 
concerns are advertising in the daily press for 
workers to go to Mexico, where enormous salaries 
are alleged to be paid. 

The consulate general says the department of 
labor in Mexico City maintains a bureau of in- 
formation for workers wishing to obtain employ- 
ment in Mexico, and its services are without cost. 
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VIOLATING EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 

John Eberling and W. C. Cripps, respectively 
superintendents of the New Process Laundry and 
of the Independent Laundry of San Francisco, 
were arrested by the deputies of Labor Commis- 
sioner Walter G. Mathewson for violating the 
state law prohibiting the employment of women 
for more than eight hours in any one day. 

According to the complaint filed against the 
New Process Laundry, at least three women in 
that laundry were compelled to work excessive 
hours on a number of occasions during the three 
weeks ending January 6th. The case against 
Mr. Eberling, superintendent of this laundry, 
came up before Judge O’Brien on January 13th, 
but was postponed until January 25th. 

The superintendent of the Independent Laun- 
dry, W. C. Cripps, is charged by the Labor Com- 
missioner with having caused twelve of his women 
employees to work excessive hours during the 
week ending January 6th in total disregard of the 
state law. This case was also heard by Judge 
O’Brien on January 12th, but on request of Mr. 
Cripps’ attorney, the case was postponed until 
January 22nd. 

According to Mr. Mathewson, all such offenders 
will be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 
The Bureau’s attorney, Mr. Albert T. Roche, will 
represent the Bureau before Judge O’Brien when 
these cases are heard on January 22nd and 25th, at 
the San Francisco Police Court. 

————@__—_ 
LIGHT ON THE SUBSIDY. 

Senator Borah—Let me call your attention to 
the fact that this year, according to the Budget 
presented, we are to spend about $300,000,000 on 
the Navy. Is it necessary to go beyond that, in 
view of the fact, as the President tells us, that 
there is no threatening cloud anywhere? In 1914 
we expended less than $170,000,000 upon the Navy. 
Now, four years after the World War, at a time 
when the whole world is in distress and overbur- 
dened with taxes, when the real disturbance is 
not that of war between nations but war between 
peoples and governments on account of oppres- 
sion from fearful burdens of debt, we are ex-* 
pending $300,000,000 upon the Navy. We are 
told, in addition to that, that the just argument 
for a departure from our national policy in grant- 
ing subsidies to ships is to increase our prepared- 
ness. While we are expending $300,000,000 this 
year for the Navy, we are expending $24,876,000 
for agriculture. 

How long, Mr. President, can we continue that 
kind of program? I advise my friends, in all 
seriousness, that if this subsidy proposition can 
not be sustained upon the theory that it is to aid 
American business, American agriculture, to aid 
in the restoration of those activities which are 
absolutely essential to the economic life of the 
Nation, it had better be abandoned. We shall 
expend this year, Mr. President, for war purposes, 
$2,650,000,000; for the public health, $15,877,000; 
for promotion of education, $10,151,000; for la- 
bor interests, $4,718,000; to study the causes of 
and the remedy for war, not one cent.—Con- 
gressional Record. 

————_-@____—_. 
BACK OF THE SCREEN. 

Senator Borah—Consider the last argument 
presented by the able Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Ransdell) that the ship subsidy proposition 
is, in fact, another phase of preparedness and that 
the necessity for greater preparedness is an un- 
answerable argument for the building up of a 
merchant marine at the expense of the American 
taxpayer. It would seem that the strongest 
argument they have to present is that we prepare 
at once and hastily for war.—Congressional 
Record. 

————_-@—___——__ 

If you don’t demand the union label it is 

equivalent to creating a job for a non-unionist, 


THE COMMUNITY CHEST. 
With 2340 workers canvassing the city, the 
appeal of the Community Chest of San Francisco 
will start Monday. 


Members of the large team organization will 
raise the sum of $2,037,206 for the maintenance 
and operating expenses of ninety affiliated relief 
and welfare agencies during the year. These 
agencies are carrying on the work of mercy among 
the city’s poor, distressed and ailing; are shelter- 
ing the orphan and promoting the welfare of the 
growing youth. 


The small army of workers which will carry on 
the work of solicitation is under the direction of 
A. B. C. Dohrmann, general chairman of the 
Community Chest, and Milton H. Esberg, chair- 
man of the campaign executive committee. Many 
prominent men and women of San Francisco are 
to be found in the ranks of the workers who will 
carry on the campaign during the period January 
22 to 31. The city has been districted so that 
each of the fifteen divisions of the team organiza- 
tion will have a certain group of citizens to solicit 
for funds. 


Showing the progress of the campaign, daily 
report luncheons will be held at the Palace Hotel 
where the results of each day’s work will be 
tabulated on a huge blackboard. During the past 
week preliminary organization of business houses 
and industrial plants has gone forward and so 
promising have results been that it is expected 
the response to the intensive campaign will be 
immediate throughout the community. 

Fifteen divisions have been organized during 
the past weeks, each under the direction of a 
colonel. Each colonel has five majors, directing a 
battalion, and under the majors are captains in 
command of teams. 

Of the fifteen divisions one will have super- 
vision of subscriptions from employees in indus- 
trial plants, a second from employees in whole- 
sale and retail establishments and the employees 
of public utilities, and a third will canvass em- 
ployees of banks, brokerage offices, insurance and 
real estate offices. Mrs. A. S. Baldwin is colonel 
of the industrial employees’ divisions, Jesse B. 
McCargar of the financial division, and Mrs. 
Henry S. Kiersted of the mercantile and utilities 
employees’ division. Each business house will 
have its internal committee to arrange for indi- 
vidual subscription. 

Theodore J. Roche, police commissioner, is 
colonel of the public employees’ division, which 
embraces municipal, state and federal employees 
in the city. Each battalion in this division is 
under the direction of a man prominent in public 
office, 


There are two neighborhood business district 
divisions. Miss Laura McKinstry is colonel of 
the district west of Dolores street, extending 
through Noe Valley, Ashbury Heights and into 
the Sunset district. Mrs. Edward Dexter Knight 
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is colonel of the Western Addition and Park- 
Presidio districts. 

The business districts on both sides of Market 
street are also divided. The North Beach division 
is under Alfred Ghirardelli. Eli H. Wiel is colonel 
of the district between Montgomery and Larkin, 
California and Vallejo streets, and Phillip S. Tel- 
ler is colonel of the district from Montgomery 
street to the bay between California and Vallejo. 
Phillip J. Fay is colonel of the district from 
Larkin street to the bay and Sutter to California 
street. Charles H. Kendrick is colonel of the 
division from Market to Larkin and O'Farrell to 
Sutter, and Richard D. Quinlan colonel of the 
district bounded by Market, Larkin and O’Farrell . 
streets. Francis V. Keesling is colonel of the 
South of Market street division, while Gus Lach- 
man is leader of the Mission district division. A 
flying squadron to handle a recapitulation of sub- 
scriptions is under the direction of Frederick J. 
Koster. 
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OH, MR. MELLON! 

Representative Lineberger.—Charles M. Schwab, 
multimillionaire steel manufacturer, is quoted as 
saying he could withdraw from active industry, 
invest his capital in tax-exempt securities, and net 
four times as much as he now receives. 

If you will investigate the statistics available, 
you can not escape the conclusion that the men 
with large fortunes are doing just what you and 
I would do—investing their money where it yields 
them the greatest return, and they get the great- 
est return by withdrawing it from industry and 
investing it in tax-exempt securities—Congres- 
sional Record. 

> ___ 


Judicious reader, when the long winter evenings 
come round, you have abundance of leisure. Let 
the poets stand idle on the shelves till the return 
of spring, unless perchance you would fain re- 
sume acquaintance with the “Seasons” which you 
have not read since a boy, or would divert your- 
self with Prior or be grave with Crabbe. Now is 
the time to feel once more the charm of Lamb’s 
peerless and unique essays; now is the time to 
listen to the honied voice of Leigh Hunt discours- 
ing daintily of men and books.—Arthur Henry 
Bullen. 
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CHAOS OF JUDGE-MADE LAW. 

By James O’Connell, President, Metal Trades 
Department of American Federation of Labor. 
The business of permitting every Federal judge 

in the United States to make his own law cover- 
ing industrial matters has its disadvantages, not 
the least of which is hopeless confusion resulting 
from lack of teamwork on the part of the judicial 
lawmakers. 

By way of illustration: 

Congress in the Clayton Act declared that 
picketing is a lawful right of strikers. 

Supreme Justice Taft, in the Tri-City case, 
ruled that while picketing may be lawful the num- 
ber of pickets at any point should be limited to 
one. 

Federal Judge Wilkerson, in his famous Chi- 
cago injunction, outlawed picketing entirely, along 
with a number of other rights which workers and 
some very capable lawyers regard as inalienable, 
and eliminated Judge Taft’s lone guardian. 

Now comes Federal Judge Charles F. Amidon, 
of North Dakota, with an injunction against shop 
strikers in which he declares that both Taft and 
Wilkerson are wrong and that the number of 
pickets should be limited to three. 

Judge Amidon’s guess is as good as Judge 
Wilkerson’s, both having equal judicial authority 
and jurisdiction, hence the result is that while 
in North Dakota three men may picket the same 
number would go to jail if they attempted any 
such thing in other places. 

The North Dakota jurist has been regarded as 
a liberal. In any event, the law he laid down 
to striking shopmen is more liberal than that of 
Judge Wilkerson. The latter restricts the work- 
ers to “a life of silent meditation and prayer,” 
as the New York Times puts it. Judge Amidon 
says they may do a number of things, and marvel 
of marvels, puts a few pertinent restrictions on 
the Great Northern Railroad, which obtained the 
injunction. 

In addition to permission to employ three 
pickets, Judge Amidon says the strikers may “have 
a small tent immediately at hand to protect such 
pickets from the weather while they are on duty, 
but there must not be present in or about it at 
any time anyone but the pickets who are on duty.” 

Pickets in the performance of their duty are 
granted the privilege of “‘recommending, advis- 
ing, Or persuading others by peaceful means from 
not entering the plaintiff's service and to quit 
said service if they have already entered thereon.” 

That is legal heresy to Judge Wilkerson, whose 
law not only prevents the strikers from talking 
to strikebreakers, but forbids them to even dis- 
cuss the strike among themselves. 

But Judge Amidon goes much farther in fram- 
ing his law for the strike. He holds that while 
the pickets “confine themselves to a peaceful and 
orderly exercise of their rights” the railroads shall 
be enjoined from doing any of these things: 

(1) From using toward them threatening or 
abusive language or epithets, a variation of the 
“scab” inhibition of the Wilkerson decree. 

(2) From inflicting upon them any personal 
injuries or attempting to do so. 

(3) The armed guards of the railroads are en- 
joined especially from “drawing or exhibiting 
firearms or other dangerous weapons for the pur- 
pose of intimidating said pickets and from using 
firearms or other dangerous weapons at all ex- 
cept in the presence of immediate peril such as 
threaten very serious injury.” 

If Justice Taft is right Judge Wilkerson is 
wrong. If Judge Amidon is right both Taft and 
Wilkerson are wrong. If Congress is still the 
law-making body of the Nation, then all of these 
self-constituted judicial legislators are wrong. 

——@———_——_ 

To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 


READ ’EM AND WEEP! 
The Morgans Again! 

Senator Walsh of Montana——No; I do not think 
so at all, but the proposition is that the State of 
New York, apparently, for some reason satisfac- 
tory to itself, gave a decided advantage to private 
moneyed institutions as against national banks, 
and it now finds itself in a hole in consequence.— 
Congressional Record. 


Value of Valuations. 

Representative Wood of Indiana—A request 
was made for an increase of $280,000 for the val- 
uation of the railroads of the United States. 
To me this valuation business presents a very 
dubious aspect. I believe that under the present 
arrangement it will soon terminate so far as it 
is possible for it to terminate. But in passing it is 
worth while to have a little resume of what 
this thing has cost the United States Govern- 
ment. It was started in 1913 when it was esti- 
mated by those who were appearing in favor of 
the proposition that at the outside it would cost 
the United States Government not to exceed 
$5,000,000. A little more than nine years have 
passed since the commencement of this valuation 
and it is not yet complete, but it has cost the 
Government $23,675,000. The appropriation made 
this year for the completion of this work is 
$1,000,000. The gentlemen who are immediately 
connected with it claim that it can not be accom- 
plished for that amount, and they asked for an 
additional appropriation of $280,000 with a prom- 
ise of completion by July 1, 1924.—Congressional 
Record. 


Origins of Bureaucracy. 

Representative Garner.—I know that we have 
a wonderfully big, cumbersome Government. It 
is very difficult to administer it as the fathers 
intended—that is, to have each branch of the 
Government keep within the bounds of its power. 

As a result of that, you see almost hundreds of 
reports being made to Congress by commissions 
and various branches and departments of the 
Government, because Congress gave them power 
that it was not contemplated would be given 
and that would not be given if it were not for the 
cumbersomeness of the Government; so that we 
have required them to make reports to Congress 
in order that Congress may keep a check on them. 
—Congressional Record. 


AMBITIOUS STUDENTS 


who would like to prepare for first-class com- 
mercial positions, as stenographers and book- 
keepers and work their way to private secretar- 
ial or managerial opportunities; or, who would 
like to be court reporters or law stenographers 
in first-class law offices with a view to becoming 
lawyers, and while reading law receive handsome 
salaries as stenographers, should send to GAL- 
LAGHER-MARSH BUSINESS COLLEGE for 
its latest prospectus and read all about these ex- 
ceptional opportunities. 

GALLAGHER-MARSH specializes on compe- 
tent stenographer-typists, bookkeepers and _ pri- 
vate secretaries, Learn shorthand from Robt. F. 
Gallagher, author of GALLAGHER-MARSH 
Shorthand System, and one of the foremost 
shorthand experts in the world, and you will be 
thoroughly qualified for first-class positions. Re- 
member that GALLAGHER-MARSH BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE has its books printed and 
bound in our local shops and carry the label. 
Therefore see that your boys and girls learn Gal- 
lagher-Marsh Shorthand System. Day School, 
$15 per month; Nighe School, $6.00. Van Ness 
Ave. and Turk street. Prospect 708.—Adv. 
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NO SICK CHILD, PLEASE. 

Senator McKellar.—Mr. President, I am for a 
real merchant marine, a merchant marine that 
prospers because it has business to carry, not a 
weak, sickly, hothouse merchant marine, depend- 
ent upon the Government to keep its head above 
water. 

There is little provision in this bill for getting 
business for our merchant marine. This bill is 
aimed at a cash subsidy from the Goverment, pure 
and simple. Its main Purpose, apparently, is to 
get the Government to tax all the people for the 
benefit of a few shipowners. 

My judgment is that we ought to pass a bill 
which would result in our getting business for our 
merchant marine, and after we get the business 
for it, then it will prosper, whether it is in the 
Government’s hands or whether it is in private 


hands or whether it is in both—Congressional 
Record, 
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A Bargain Furniture, Rug and Carpet Store 
all year round, where your credit goes 
as far as your cash, and your word is 


good for credit. 


Compare our prices with others. 


We will be 
satisfied with the result. 


We welcome you whether you are buying or 
“just looking.’”” Give us a chance to 


prove it. 
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I hate your superstition, workingmen, 

I loathe your blindness and stupidity, 

Your pointed quips have never made me laugh; 

Your senseless chat is wearisome to me; 

Your shallow joy is not the joy I like; 

But when | ceaseless toil, 

Your quiet activity and sunless life, 

Your works of splendor, and gigantic strength, 

I bow my head in reverence to you. 

The cliffs are mighty in the wilderness; 

The woods are terrible when shook by storm: 

abhe in their hasty 

But cliffs and and streams all disappear 

When touched by your unconquerable hands. 

powerful, 

great and reverend. 
—Selected. 


contemplate your 


streams are awiul course; 


woods, 


Were you as wise as 
You would be happy, 


your are 


ees -y—_—_— -- 
The latest wrinkle in the employment agency 
field is a real gem. An agency, in a bulletin it 
sends out periodically, says: ‘‘We have many 


other excellent bargains in all types of office help.” 
That agency certainly has great respect for those 
that come to it for positions. It deals with labor 


*just as it would with a sack of potatoes. “Bar- 


gains in all types of office help.” 


the 


Politics is a great game it is played, 
that you 


must play it in harmony with the present custom 


Way 


and there are those in it who argue 


or stay out of it. For instance, there is pending 
before the present Congress what is known as the 
Indian Appropriation Bill, carrying about $3,000,- 
G00 to be used for civilizing and sustaining these 
of the 
debate it developed that about two-thirds of the 
go 
p'oyees in the Indian service and only about one- 


third the 


wards of the Government. In the course 


appropriation would toward sustaining em- 


for the benefit of Indians themselves. 
And if we are to believe the professional politi- 
cians, anyone who goes into the service must play 
the game according to that scheme of things or 
get out. 


fore 


In other it is politics and there- 


proper. It can 


words, 


perfectly be said, however, 
of successful contradiction that the 
American people do not agree with that sort of 


reasoning, 


without fear 


and, if 


they could, would quickly put 
a stop to it. Finally the people will find a way 
to compel politicians to observe the common 


decencies of civilized society, and that time is not 


very far in the future. 


t--—-. 
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Too Much Education 


During the past few years there has been considerable discussion of the sub- 
ject of higher education from the standpoint of the results the country, is getting 
from the expenditures made in this particular field, and there has, from time to 
time, appeared on the scene some educator of prominence to support the idea that 
some of those who at present are given the advantage of high school and college 
training should be eliminated in order that even greater facilities should be available 
to the few who are capable of absorbing more education. This idea, it will be 
admitted, is out of harmony with modern democratic thought, but its advocates, 
usually not very democratic themselves, still insist that it would he a better policy 
to follow than the one now generally adhered to by school authorities and supported 


y public opinion, It must be said, too, that it will quite commonly be found 


ie those who talk in this fashion are firm believers in the efficacy of psychological 
tests to determine the capability of students in an educational way. We do not 
dispute that there is some value in such tests and that they can be relied upon in 
some 


cases, but when it comes to drawing fine lines of distinction between stu- 


dents and grading them there is too much room for error. Without regard for 
what psychologists say, the fact is that it has not yet developed to the point where 
it can properly be called a science of a very exact kind. It is still pretty much 
speculation and guesswork. 

Recently the president of the Cleveland Board of Education was credited 
with the statement that he did not believe that children should be driven to school 
after the age of fourteen and that “education should be given to only those who 
are capable of receiving it.” We can agree with the idea that it is a waste of time 
and money to attempt to give education to students who are not capable of re- 


ceiving it, but what we want to know is, who is to determine Whether a student 


is capable of receiving education. We are not willing to place such tremendous 
power in the hands of any psychologist with whom we are acquainted whether he 
The 
capable students may be denied opportunities because 


be an educator or 
that 
some other individual holds the opinion that 
It is 
educate the incapable than that the really 


something else. There is too much danger in the scheme. 


danger some really 


they are not mentally qualified to 


absorb education. better that time and money be spent upon attempts to 


capable be denied a chance to develop 


to the fullest capacity. The less capable will not be harmed by the experiment, 


but when the capable student is denied the privilege trying there can be no 


question whatever that great harm must result not only to the student but to’ 


society as a whole.” 

The burden of supporting our educational institutions, while heavy, has not 
become so obnoxious to the people that they are willing to drift back to conditions 
of the past. hey are still in a mood to demand progress and the broadening 
They 


education for 


of educational nae for the country’s youth. are strongly per- 


suaded that the hope of the Nation lies in better 


each succeeding 
generation, and our Seed life is becoming so complicated that only educated 
citizens are able to carry on our governmental affairs. If we are ready to drop 
back in our civilization the adoption of some of the scheme for limiting educa- 
tional opportunities that are now being advocated is the very best way to bring 
about that result. If we desire to develop a world that is coustantly getting better, 
that is always improving and making life more and more worth while, the best 
way to bring about that result is through the instrumentality of ever broadening 
educational advantages for the great mass of our youthful population. 

One thing is certain, and that is that the people have not yet reached the 
point where they are willing to leave such a vital matter in the hands of any in- 
dividual or set of individuals, and the agitation might as well be dropped so far 


as it relates to public education. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 
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We would leave for the consideration of those 
who shall occupy our places some proof that we 
hold the blessings transmitted from our fathers in 
just estimation; some proof of our attachment to 
the cause of good government and of civil and 
religious liberty; some proof of a sincere and 
ardent desire to promote every thing which may 
enlarge the understanding and improve the hearts 
of men.—Webster. 


The State Legislature has been rather slow in 
getting under way, but the indications are that 
there will be as many bills introduced at this 
session as at any other in the history of Cali- 
fornia. A casual size-up of the membership also 
indicates that there is a disposition not only to 
retain on the statute books the humane laws of 
the past but that a strenuous effort will be made 
to add to them. It is very unsafe to make pre- 
dictions concerning the record a legislature will 
make, but it is pleasant to anticipate that there 
is to be no backward step taken even if the antici- 
pation be blasted in the end. 


Corporations of the United States last year de- 
clared stock dividends of nearly three billion dol- 
lars, and Secretary Mellon holds that they are not 
taxable under the income tax law. At the present 
time the Gulf Oil Company, in which Mellon him- 
self is interested, is being sued by the Govern- 
ment to collect more than half a million in income 
taxes. The wage worker cannot avoid paying 
income taxes if his earnings reach the minimum 
limit fixed by law, but big business seems always 
able to find a way to beat the collector to it. 
These are great days for the financial plunderers, 
and there is no indication that this condition of 
affairs is to be altered for some time to come. 


The Community Chest drive has the endorse- 
ment of the Labor Council and all trade unionists 
are urged to contribute as liberally to the fund as 
possible. Separate organizations that formerly 
carried on their own work of this kind are now 
part of the Community Chest plan and it is hoped 
in this way to cut down the overhead expense to 
a considerable extent, thus leaving a larger per- 
centage of the contributed money to be expended 
for actual relief work. It will result in a saving 
and still one may contribute to any source desired. 
That is to say that the contributor may designate 
the organization to which he wishes his money to 
go when sending it to the Community Chest head- 
quarters. This fact should be understood by all. 


Newton D. Baker, former Secretary of War 
and now President of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, is traveling over the country urging 
a genuine open shop in which there is no inter- 
ference on the part of employers with the desires 
of the workers to organize and in which the work- 
ers are not to interfere with their fellows who do 
not desire to become members of the organization. 
That same theory has actuated many others in 
favoring the open shop, but as a cold matter of 
fact it is nothing but a theory and in actual prac- 
tice is impossible. As Lincoln said: “A house 
divided against itself cannot stand,” so with the 
open shop. In the end it must become one thing 
or the other, a union shop or a non-union shop. 
Union labor and non-union labor will no more 
mix than vinegar and milk. There is no such 
thing, as permanent proposition, as an open shop 
and Mr. Baker is simply wasting his time in 
attempting to bring about such a condition of 
affairs. It has been tried times without number 
by men as sincere and as able as Baker and has 
always resulted in failure. 


One 


WIT AT RANDOM 


Cautious Committeeman (as candidate descends 
to talk to rough-looking voters)—Shake ’em by 
both their hands, sir. You'll know your watch is 
safe then—London Opinion. 


“Don’t cry, little boy. You'll get your reward 
in the end.” 

“S’pose so. 
Life. 


That’s where I allus do git it.”— 


“Palmgren is a fine chap. He takes things as 
they come!” 

“Yes. He took my rubbers yesterday.”—Kasper 
(Stockholm), 


In Georgia they tell of a country minister, the 
Reverend Tyler Bliss, who was driving a spirited 
horse through a village, when he overtook the 
local physician, who happened to be on foot, and 
invited him in for a lift. 

Ten minutes later the horse bolted, tipped over 
the carriage and spilled both men. The doctor 
rose to his feet and felt himself over to see 
whether he was injured, Then he turned angrily 
toward the clergyman, 

“See here,” he demanded. “What do you mean 
by inviting me to ride behind an animal like that?” 

“Well,” replied the minister mildly, “it was 
lucky that this time there were no bones broken. 
But I always like to have a doctor with me when 
I drive that horse."—The American Legion 
Weekly. 


Blake—You look worried, Jim, and _ terribly 
pale. What’s the matter? 

Drake—The dealer who sold me my second- 
hand car the other day said it would last me a 
lifetime——The American Legion Weekly. 


The big car was speeding toward a railroad 


crossing when a fast moving freight train moved‘ 


into sight. Immediately the two men in the front 
seat began an argument as to whether or not 
they could beat the train. 

“Don’t get excited!” cried the driver. 
you I can easily make it.” 

“And I tell you y’ can’t!” shouted the other 
man. “The train will beat us by minutes.” 

The driver kept increasing the speed of the 
car while the argument continued. Finally, the 
man in the rear seat, who, up to this time, had 
remained quiet, frantically clutching the sides of 
the car, could stand it no longer. 

“Well,” he shouted, “I don’t give a d—n who 
wins this race, but I hope it ain’t no tie!” —Judge. 


“T tell 


Gribble & Son, wholesalers, sold a bill of goods 
to J. B. West, a merchant at a small cross-roads 
village in Missouri, and when the goods arrived 
at the village, Mr. West refused them. The whole- 
sale firm prepared to institute suit for collection, 
and wrote to the railroad agent at the village for 
information about the arrival of the merchandise, 
to the president of the bank for information con- 
cerning the financial standing of their customer, 
to the mayor of the city asking him to recommend 
a good lawyer to handle their case, and to Mr. 
West, threatening suit if he did not make pay- 
ment at once. Mr. West answered: 

“T received your letter telling me I had better 
pay up. I am the railroad agent at Crossings, 
and also received the letter you wrote to the 
agent. I am president and sole owner of the local 
bank, and can assure you as to my financial 
standing. As the mayor of the city, I hesitate to 
refer you to a lawyer, since I am the only member 
of the bar of this vicinity. If I were not also 
pastor of the Methodist Church, I would tell you 
to go to h—1,”—Windsor (Missouri) Review. 
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THE TIMELESS THINGS, 


Men write their names on marble, and in a little 
day 

The wind-rush and the rain-wash erase them quite 
away. 

Men build them halls of granite—and Time’s 
ironic hand 

Makes of their grandeur at the last but rubble 
in the sand. 


The towers of Troy and Babylon have withered, 
bronze and stone; 

The names of Nineveh and Tyre are wind and 
dust alone. 

They heaped their beams to heaven—they delved 
earth’s inmost deeps— 

And the slow turf alone may mark where their 
dead pride now sleeps. 


But firmer far than marble are stones of mortal 
trust, 

And human hearts remember when granite turns 
to dust; 

And he who builds for human needs, for service 
tried and sure, 

While faith and honor flame undimmed, his work 
will yet endure. 


O builders, toilers, artisans, hewers of wood or 


stone, 

Toiler and task are dust at last; the dream remains 
alone. 

So let the fire of high resolve harden the baser 
clay— 


That Time may test your work at last and turn, 
repulsed, away! 
—Ted Olson, in Forbes Magazine. 
2>— 


“SUPERVISION” OF INSURANCE. 

At a hearing before the Lockwood legislative 
committee in New York an interesting sidelight 
was thrown on the kind of official supervision to 
which commercial insurance interests are some- 
times subjected. For this, the public is indebted 
to Prof. Albert W. Whitney, associate general 
manager of the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters and formerly general man- 
ager of this organization of nineteen big insur- 
ance companies which prior to November, 1921, 
was known as the National Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bureau. 

Prof. Whitney disclosed that Jesse S. Phillips, 
as state superintendent of insurance, was required 
by law to examine the affairs of the organiza- 
tion once in every three years; but that when he 
left office he had not made such an examination 
in four and a half years. Professor Whitney made 
the further disclosure, that Mr. Phillips deleted 
from the report of the state superintendent of 
insurance for 1918 a criticism of stock companies 
in New York for arbitrarily doubling the rates 
of liability insurance. The criticism was pre- 
pared by an official of the insurance department 
and upheld by another responsible official until 
he reversed himself, as he now explains, merely 
because of instructions from his superior. Copies 
of the report were sent to the companies affected 
in advance of publication. Professor Whitney, 
on behalf of his commercial insurance organiza- 
tion, called on Superintendent Phillips, after which 
the offending parts of the report were stricken out. 

Mr. Phillips, whose salary from the state was 
$10,000 a year, it was brought out, now receives 
$25,000 a year as the new general manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters, which as a public official, he had so 
inoffensively “supervised.” 
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Typographical Union No. 21 will hold its next 
regular monthly meeting in Convention Hall, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets, Sun- 
day, January 21. The meeting will be called to 
order promptly at the usual hour—1 o’clock p.m. 
Matters to be considered at this session of the 
union are of such importance as to command the 
attendance of every member. Your presence is 
urged! 

The applications of Messrs. Frank W. Stretton 
and Chester T. Lynch for admission to the Union 
Printers Home, which were approved by the union 
at its December meeting, have been considered 
favorably by the petition committee of the Home. 
Mr. Lynch left for Colorado Springs last Monday 
evening, and Mr. Stretton, accompanied by his 
wife, left yesterday morning. Nine members of 
San Francisco Union are now residing at the 
Home—H. M. Alexander, W. D. Davis, Thomas 
Hartman, Guy Haseltine, Chester T. Lynch, Jesse 
Perryman, Frank W. Stretton, R. W. Waterson 
and C. S. White. With Tommy (‘Pi’) Hartman, 
first string catcher, in good form, and “Deacon” 
Haseltine, elongated southpaw twirler, having 
perfect control of that wicked’spitball he is said 
to possess, we'll say it'll be a nine impossible to 
defeat at the end of the spring training season. 

Mr. Frank Katzer, among the oldest of the job 
printers belonging to Typographical Union No, 21, 
died in this city last Wednesday after a prolonged 
cancer and tuberculosis being the cause 
Mr. Katzer was a native of Austria, 
aged 64 years. He was unmarried and had no 
relatives in this country. Mr. Katzer came to San 
Francisco when a young man and was one of this 
city’s trade unionists. He was a mem- 
ber of an organization known as the German 
Typographia when an unsuccessful strike vir- 
tually its disbandment thirty-five years 
ago, after which he affiliated with the Typograph- 
ical Union and has since been a continuous mem- 
ber. Mr. Katzer was a gentleman of the old 
school, well educated, modest, and the personifi- 
cation of honor. He was more than esteemed— 
he was loved by all who knew him. He displayed 
the utmost courage throughout the entire period 
of his suffering. Only a month ago he appeared 
at union headquarters, where he paid his dues, in 
which he was always prompt, and confided to his 
closer associates that his remaining days among 
them on this earthly sphere could be but few at 
the most. And he said it with that gentle smile 
which always graced his countenance. Services 
over the remains of Mr. Katzer were held yester- 
day in a local mortuary chapel. They were con- 
ducted by the union, Rev. W. E. Dugan of the 
Second United Presbyterian Church preaching the 
sermon and members of the union acting as pall- 
bearers. Mr. Katzer’s body was laid to rest in 
Cypress Lawn Cemetery. 

It is reported that the Executive Council of the 
International Typographical Union has named the 
following as organizers: William Brittain, who 
will cover New York and New Jersey; Luther O. 
German of Springfield, Ill., who will operate in 
Illinois and surrounding states; E. S. Close of 
Denver, Colorado and the intermountain region; 
William R. Lucas of Toronto, Ont., for Eastern 
Canada; Otto F: Bading of Dallas, Tex., for the 
Lone Star state, Louisiana and adjacent common- 
wealths; James IF. Shiel of Cincinnati, for Ohio, 
and L, R. Buzan of Portland, whose jurisdiction 
will include most of the territory known as the 
Pacific Northwest. It is said other appointments 
will be made as necessity occasions. To date no 
selection has been made by the council for Cali- 


illness, 
of his death. 


pioneer 


caused 


fornia. 
H. Polwosky, who has a large acquaintance 
among the older typos in San Francisco, where 


he worked after coming from Denver some twelve 
years ago, has been elected president of the Mutual 
Aid Society of the Los Angeles Herald Chapel. 
Harvey Garman, also an old Denverite, who edits 
a column in the Los Angeles “Citizen” devoted 
to Allied Printing Trades Council. news, says 
“Polly” won the offce after a spirited contest. 
Other officers of the society chosen at this election 
were: William Burrows, vice-president; T. D. 
Hawley, secretary-treasurer. W. S. Abott and 
G. H. Hurd were given seats on the board of 
directors. 

“Jake” Hecht of the Neal, Stratford & Kerr 
book and job chapel, has returned from a five 
months’ tour of Europe. “Jake” has promised the 
readers of the Clarion an interesting story con- 
cerning his trip abroad, so keep your optics pinned 
on the “Typo Topics” column, 

A member of Typographical Union No. 21 re- 
siding at the Union Printers Home has submitted 
the following news items which will be of inter- 
est to readers of the “Topics” column: 

H. M. Alexander, formerly associated with 
J. F. Weeks in the printing business at 154 Fifth 
street, San Francisco, is now a resident at the 
Home and is at present being treated in the hos- 
pital. 

Dr. W. C. Cryer, house physician, has returned 
to his official duties. A severe illness of his 
mother took him to the old home at Eclactic, Ala. 
She accompanied Dr. Cryer on his return to 
Colorado Springs. 

Dr, J. A. Chilton, who acted for Dr. Cryer dur- 
ing the latter’s absence, in the meantime became 
ill and was confined to a bed for a few days. He 
also has recovered sufficiently to resume his offi- 
cial duties. The absence of the two house doc- 
tors greatly accentuated the work of both Medi- 
cal Director Giese and Head Nurse Anna Samp- 
son. 

Owing to his father’s serious illness, Harry A. 
Wilson of Minneapolis, Minn., returned home re- 
cently. He had been a resident of the Home 
since August 15, 1922 
» The link between Colorado Springs and Lin- 
coln Highway, Platte avenue, compares favor- 
ably with the glaring headlights of autos that pass 
along that much-used thoroughfare in the matter 
of illumination. The city recently installed new 
arc lamps, which gleam at night like the white 
lights of old Broadway. 


© 
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F. E. Morris of Spokane Falls (Wash.) Typo- 
graphical Union visited the Home a few days ago. 

Charles R. Manor, who came to the Home four 
years ago from Muncie, Ind., was stricken with 
paralysis a week ago and removed to the hos- 
pital. 

John J. Lloyd, a former resident from “Big 6,” 
who has been’ employed the last four years as a 
porter at the Home, was compelled, through fail- 
ing health, to relinquish his position and be read- 
mitted as a resident. 

“Barney” Greenberg of “Big 6” has succeeded 
H. R. Parker (resigned) as official mailman. 

Mrs. Mortensen, wife of Axel Mortensen, resi- 
dent from Chicago, who is living in Colorado 
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by making all 
your purchases in 


stores located on 


MISSION STREET 
16th to 26th and Army 


Mission St. Merchants Assn. 


Co Oe ee eee alo ee ee the Clock That Chimes. Store Open 8 A. M. to 6 P. M., Saturdays Included. 


SILVERWARE AND CLOCKS 


for wedding presents. Large stock to select from. 


JEWELERS, WATCHMAKERS, OPTICIANS 


715 MARKET STREET, Between Third and Fourth Sts., San Francisco 
All Watch and Jewelry Repairing Guaranteed. 


Gifts That Last, by the Thousand 


SAVINGS 


Capital Actually Paid Up 


Employees’ Pension Fund 


HAIGHT STREET B 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


Reserve and Contingent Funds 


Tue San Francisco Savincs ano Loan Society 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 


Member Federal Reserve System and Associated Savings 
Banks ot San Francisco 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
DECEMBER 30th, 1922 


COMMERCIAL 


- $80,671,392.53 
76,921,392.53 
1,000,000.00 
2,750,000.00 
400,613.61 


Ave. 
Haight and Belvedere Streets 
West ‘Portal Ave. ar Ulloa St. 


A Dividend to Depositors of Four and One-quarter 
(414) per cent per annum was declared for the six 
months ending December 31st, 1922. 
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Springs, was suddenly stricken with paralysis. 
Her illness is intensified by the fact that Mr. 
Mortensen is himself an invalid. 


UNTO THEM THAT HATH! 

The Brown Sharpe Manufacturing Co. (non- 
union concern), Providence, R. I., declared a stock 
dividend of 16,000 per cent. 

The Oakdale Worsted Co., R. I., declared a 
stock dividend of 800 per cent. 

The Davis Brown Woolen Co., Uxbridge, Mass., 
declared a stock dividend of 3233 per cent. 

The Landis Machine Co., St. Louis, declared a 
stock dividend of 2000 per cent. 

The New Bedford Cotton Mills Corporation de- 
clared a stock dividend of 200 per cent. 

And the Literary Digest reports these as a few 
of the stock dividends recently declared: 


Otto Steutzel, who came from Billings, Mont., 
five months ago to reside at the Home, is look- 
ing forward to the day (not far distant) when he 
will again call San Francisco his home. Mr. 
Steutzel was on his way from St. Paul, Minn., 
to the city by the Golden Gate when taken ill. 
Many old-time printers will remember him as 
foreman of the A. J. Leary Company composing 
room, Davis and California streets, San Fren- 
cisco. He was active in the nine-hour-day strike 
at that time. 


Two months’ successful medical and diatectic | _ : his 12 Per Cent 
treatment enabled R. W. Waterson of Typograph- | Evening News Association, Detroit, Mich. 19,900 
ical Union No. 21 to vacate the Home this weck | Jenks and Muir, Detroit, Mich........... 9,900 
and return to Alameda, Cal. Davis and Brown Woolen Co., Uxbridge, 

A number of meetings of the Brotherhood Wel- Mass. ...- s+ eee eeeeee sees reece eevee 3,233 
fare Association, Eads Howe, millionaire hobo, | J: L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich......... 1,500 
founder, were held in Colorado Springs and inter- | Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
ested many of the Home residents. NEQSS se redoca stare stack eedarale Say erty igus 1,400 

ec ° Palmer Bee Company, Detroit, Mich.... 900 
Atlantic Refining Company ............ 900 
. LETTING THE CAT OUT. Whiting & Davis Company (Jewelers), 

Not all shipping interests are fooling them- New Worle (Citys oes ue co eee 900 
selves about the ship subsidy proposal. Some of Victor Talking Machine Co............ 800 
them understand the truth at least when they are ‘Liberty Starter Company, Detroit, Mich. 566% 
discussing the subject among themselves. Here Borne-Scrymser Company .........-... 400 
are the en famille confessions of _the Marine Stardarde@ilworiKarnsaa tie nln 300 
News, one of the organs of the shipping interests: OGL @ilehie ane eae Nan ad dene 300 

“Ship Subsidy will not be a creative force in WacutieieOim cacrutes en wes 300 
the establishment of shipping lines. This comes Holley Carburetor, Detroit, Mich....... 300 
only from the demands of commerce. No arti- Standard Oil of New York............. 200 
ficial element can create a shipping line, much | Great Northern Raper Gone. encoun nace 200 
less sustain it.” Piaitic Pipe laine. Conn osniciivs asa 200 

“Subsidy cannot make ship operation nor pro- | Shuster Woolen Company, Douglas, 
mote commerce. The former is a matter where WES S27 0s, craie lear suave eibevary Oscars ofS save. ai eteyelenats 200 
the efficiency and ability of the ship operating | The Mich. Brass and Copper Co........ 200 
concern is the only consideration. As to the de- | W. A. Scripps Co., Detroit, Mich....... 166% 
velopment of commerce, this is a matter where S.uSs Kresge. Detroit, (Mich tie.diess se ccaanes 150 
the willingness of Americans to engage in world | Packard Motor Car Co.......-..0e0e00: 100 
affairs will be the deciding factor.” Wialevands ROWME ra ii,.5 certs sskee cleeierinee 100 

“With an understanding of the diversity and Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co............ 100 
broad ramifications of the many problems that | Bank of Manhattan, New York see eee oye 100 
enter into the making up of a successful Mer- | Each reader may write his own editorial about 
chant Marine, it becomes apparent that a ship | this situation. Asterisks and exclamation points 
subsidy which is designed merely to equalize will be furnished free of charge to all contributors. 
operating costs is but the starting point in the OV ies AEE Rae 4 
development of an embracive Merchant Marine, | Shee they tBing KPa caisods iar 2 he. qeasen, 
It is fool-hardy to expect that the impetus of Snes Bee Coney ue hey anne ae neve ee 

Brae ea = means of attaining some useful end. The ques- 
subsidy is all that is necessary. tion with me is not whether you have a right to 


“Let us not have false notions as to the benefits | 
that will accrue from ship subsidy.” 


render your people miserable, but whether it is 
| your interest to make them happy.—Burke. 
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EAGLESON & CO. - 1118 Market St. 
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ness men and individuals every service which a 
Conservative and Carefully Managed Bank can 
offer. 


The young business man who has demonstrated 
ability to successfully conduct his affairs will re- 
ceive special consideration. 


The Bank of California, National Association, 
owns more than one-half of our Capital Stock. 


THE MISSION BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Sixteenth Street and Julian Avenue 


The First Bank in the 
Mission District The Mission Bank is in a position to render busi- 
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THE MISSION BANK 
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Fifth and Market 
1014 Market 


22nd & Mission 


Geary & Fillmore 
ee) 


Phone Market 3285 


P. BENEDETTI, Manager 


UNION FLORIST 
Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 


Funeral Work a Specialty at Lowest Prices 
Orders Promptly Attended to 


3617 SIXTEENTH STREET Near Mission Street 


eet J 


AN INVITATION 


We invite deposits from everyone 
—trich, poor, old and young. We 
recognize no classes, but treat large 
and small depositors with the same 
courtesy and consideration. 


HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 
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DR. GEO. D. GILLESPIE 


Regular licensed drugless physician and Chiropractor. 
Tubercular, organic, nervous, reetal, colon, prostatie, ehronie, 
skin and scalp diseases. 

My book, ‘‘Drugless Therapy,” tells you why pressure on 
Nerves causes disease. Send for It. Malled free. Lady 
attendants. Consultation free. 

Continuous Office Hours, 9 A. M. to 11 P. M. 
Entire Top Floor 


450 GEARY ST. Prospect 5201 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ne ae Fee ae eT Re 
Coffee That Is? 
MISSION DAIRY LUNCH 


COR. 16TH AND VALENCIA STS. 
S. C. Trauger, Prop. 


Your Credit is Good at 


FREIBERG’S 


Coats, Suits, Dresses and Furs 
2684 Mission Street, near 23rd Street 
We Give Mission Stamps 
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Synopsis of Minutes of January 12, 1923. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m. by Presi- 
dent Hollis. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—From Ferryboatmen—C. B. Con- 
nolly, Knowles, Frances Reeve. Coopers No. 65 
—Hos. Cresses, R. Gough, S. A. Hollis. Dredge- 
men—Joseph Moreno, Emil Kraut. Bakery Driv- 
ers—T. J. O’Leary, J. G. Blodgett, George C. 
Kidwell. Web Pressmen—D. C. Murphy, L. M. 
McEvoy. Cigarmakers—C, Solomon, R. Ricker, 
A. Lacaise. Ice Drivers—O. Franson, J. T. 
Jacobi. Barbers—R. H. Baker, W. Currier, L. 
Keller, P. C. Keltner, Stanly Roman, Fred Smith, 
D. T. Tattenham. Waiters—Hugo Ernst, Chas. 
Laedi, Geo. Norton, W. Turner, J. Weinberger, 
Jas. King, E. Wetzel, H. Lorraine, Theo. John- 
son, O. Reichel. Photo Engravers—John W. 
Hogan. Teamsters No. 85—Michael Casey, John 
P. McLaughlin, J. E. Stewart, J. E. Hopkins, A. 
Miller, J. A. O’Connell, J. E. Wilson, A. R. Otts, 
Frank Walsh, Wm. Conboy. Street Carmen— 
J. D. Curry, J. E. Davidson, J. Flynn, J. B. 
Mooney, E. D. Vandeleur. Cemetery Workers— 
John Dempsey, Ricco Lagomacino. Auto Mechan- 
ics—Wm. Sherper, C. Edwards, J. W. Stevers, 
M. G. Stites, Francis Beatty. Musicians—M. 
Davis, A. Frankel, A. J. Haywood, C. W. Kittler, 
George Pinto, E. E. Schmitz, J. W. Spencer. Ship 
Clerks—T. F. Noonan. Retail Shoe Clerks—F. 


O'Brien, J. Schlussel, J. McIntyre. Delegates 
seated. 
Communication—Filed—From Label Section, 


invitation to attend the meetings of the Section, 
particularly the third Wednesday evening of each 
month, when socials are to be held. 

Referred to Label Section—From Union Label 
Trades Department, with reference to carrying a 
campaign of education as to the power and bene- 
fits to be derived by spending our money only 
for the products of union labor. 

Report of Executive Committee—On the appli- 
cation for a boycott on the Sunset Cafeteria from 
the Culinary Workers “Joint Board, the matter 
was laid over for one week. Moved to declare 
our intention of levying a boycott on the Sunset 
Cafeteria; motion carried. 

The agreements of the Retail Clerks No. 432 and 
Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410 were laid over one 
week, 

In the matter of the controversy between the 
Garment Workers’ Union and the firm of Eagle- 
son-Hawkins Company, your committee recom- 
mended that the Council declare its intention of 
levying a boycott on the firm of Eagleson- 
Hawkins Company. In the matter of controversy 
regarding the new wage scale between the firm 
of Foster-Kleiser and the Bill Posters’ Union, the 
matter was laid over for one week for the purpose 
of carefully considering same. Report con- 
curred in. 

Reports of Unions—Stage Employees—Have 
negotiated new agreement with employers. 
Grecery Clerks— Piggly-Wiggly unfair; also 
White’s Store, 26th and Castro. Culinary Work- 
ers—White Lunches, Chris’s and Compton’s are 
unfair. Moving Picture Operators—Have re- 
newed agreement with employers. Lithograph- 
ers—Roesch and Carlisle now fair. 

Brother C. F. Grow, representing the Railway 
Shop Crafts, addressed the Council and gave a 
history of the strike and requested financial assist- 
ance for the men on strike. 

3rother W. A. Dannis, representing the Inter- 
national Cigarmakers’ Union, addressed the Coun- 
cil, outlining conditions of the trade in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
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bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Nominations for Officers for the Ensuing Term 
—President, George Hollis; Vice-President, Wm. 
P. Stanton; Secretary, John A. O’Connell; Finan- 
cial Secretary-Treasurer, J. J. McTiernan; Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, Patrick O’Brien. Trustees— 
Charles Childs, George Knell, J. W. Spencer. 
Executive Committee—Wm. T. Bonsor, Henry 
Boyen, Ben Brundage, James Coulsting, John 
Daley, Wm. Granfield, David Hardy, George 
Knell, J. J. Matheson, Patrick O’Brien, James E. 
Wilson, Joseph Moreno, A. Noriega, Laura Mol- 
leda, John Mooney. Law and Legislative Com- 
mittee—R. H. Baker, James Hopkins, Roland M. 
Roche, George P. Bowns, Henry Heidelberg, 
Theo, Johnson, Emil Buehrer, J. Schlussel, Or- 
ganizing Committee—George P. Bowns, Alex. 
Duncan, May McCullough, John O. Walsh. Labor 
Clarion Directors—M. E. Decker, George Hollis, 
J. J. McTiernan, John A. O’Connell, John O. 
Walsh, Wm. T. Bonsor. 

Receipts—$337.83. Expenses—$202.88. 

Council adjourned at 11:05 P.M. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
——__— 


THE RAILROAD SITUATION. 

Bakersfield, Calif—Bakersfield reports every- 
thing still running “as usual.” Engines are break- 
ing main rods, rocker arms, cross heads, knocking 
out cylinder heads, and raising in general. 
Engines are dying of leaky flues and freight engines 
are being used on passenger runs. It is reported 
that there are 700 bad order cars between Saugus 
and Fresno waiting heavy repairs. Twenty-four 
embargoes were put on in Los Angeles yards, on 
account of lack of power. It is reported that an 
official (S. P.) has resigned on account of the 
numerous break-downs and poor equipment. He 
is reported to have said that he had been home 
four nights since July Ist, and would resign unless 
the S. P. signed up. Train 109 waited two and 
one-half hours at the station before brakes could 
be made to work. 

Gerber, Calif—Gerber reports that “the com- 
pany wants more men, but nothing doing.” That 
is true of all points. They have “plenty” so-called 
men, but need mechanics. The men at Gerber 
propose to stick it out until a settlement is made. 

Gerber reports over 65% still out. The deser- 
tions have been practically among the helpers and 
handy men, though the company are now calling 
them mechanics, 

Sparks, Nev.—Sparks is wondering whether or 
not the government safety inspectors ever heard 
of that place. If the safety laws were enforced, 
there would be nothing running out of Sparks. 

Roseburg, Ore—Roseburg reports that three 
scabs have left for parts unknown—the roads for 
which they formerly worked having signed up. 
The motor which runs the water pump has “gone 
on the blink” and was sent to Portland for re- 
pairs. The company’s water bill, for last month, 
will be near $200. The usual bill is about $15. 
An engine crew was called for four different en- 
gines the other day, and was finally called off 
for lack of power. The power seems to have 
taken a turn for the worse lately. A machinist 
helper, who is hard of hearing, was let out on 
account of being unable to pass the physical ex- 
amination. If the scabs were compelled to pass 
a mental examination, the railroad would cease 
operation immediately. 

Albany, Ore.—Albany reports only five deser- 
tions from the ranks of those who went out July 
Ist. If all points did as well in number of de- 
sertions, what a different story we could tell. 

——@____—__ 


It is the abnegation of self which has wrought 
out all that is noble, all that is good, all that is 


useful, nearly all that is ornamental in the world. 
—Whyte-Melville. 


SUBSIDY EXPOSED AGAIN. 

How can men talk of the high cost of building 
American vessels, when they will get vessels from 
the shipping board at 15 cents on the dollar? 
asks Congressman Robsion of Kentucky. 

“No one contends,” he said, “that the persons 
who buy our ships will pay more than 15 cents 
on the dollar of the cost; and, of course, this 
knocks out the question of high cost, and it has 
been shown that a British ship of equal size with 
an American ship pays practically the same wages 
as an American ship, and whatever sum we vote 
for a ship subsidy will benefit the Amercan shipper 
but little, if anything. Railroad rates are so high 
that they have crippled many industries of this 
country.” 
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GILBERT’S LUNCH 


Good American Cooking 
Home Made Pastry 


Open Until Midnight 
2573 MISSION STREET 
bower ewww ee 
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Phone Valencia 6238 


MISSION PRODUCTS CO. 


FOR HOME BEVERAGE SUPPLIES 
FRANK A. STENZ, Sales Manager 


3000 Mission St. SAN FRANCISCO 
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BENDER’S | 


“THE FAMILY SHOE STORE” 


BETTER SHOE VALUES 
2412 Mission Street 


Near 20th 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 
1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 


STOVES 
BEDDING 
Stamps 
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WALTER N. 


BRUNT 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING 
BADGES, LAPEL BUTTONS 
REGALIA, SOUVENIRS 


Specialty Printing 


NS 
Invitations, Menus, Dance Programs 
Greeting Cards 


. 
Union Label Water Marked Paper Always on Hand 


111 SEVENTH STREET 


NEAR POSTOFFICE SAN FRANCISCO 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 

China: Strikes in Shanghai—During the last 
few months strikes in Shanghai have steadily in- 
creased in number. 
largely due to the high price. of rice and vege- 
tables, which comprise the food of the great mass 
of Chinese laborers. High food prices are, in 
turn, said to be due to shortage of the rice crop 
and the decline in the value of copper coins. 
Seamen, rickshaw foremen, gold and silver smiths, 
waiters, printers, and spinners and weavers were 
among the workers who recently engaged in strike 
activities. 

England: Unemployment—On October 30th 
1922, the wholly unemployed on the live registers 
totalled approximately 1,337,100, a decrease of 
9084 under the previous week. On the same date 
the number working short time and drawing bene- 
fits for periods of unemployment was 49,400 as 
compared with 48,858 on October 23d. 

Germany: FEight-Hour Day.—After several 
years’ experimentation with the shorter work day 
it is now beginning to be recognized that the 
country’s productivity is not up to previous stand- 
ards, and employers are seriously considering the 
advisability of agitation to the end that the eight- 
hour day may be abolished. Ruhr coal miners, it 
is said, have voluntarily indicated their willing- 
ness to accept a longer working schedule. 

Furniture Industry—Germany’s furniture in- 
dustry is undergoing a very serious crisis owing 
to the prevailing timber famine. The shortage 
of round wood is so great that nearly half the 
saw-mills in the country have stopped work. 

Higher Wages for State Labor—During a re- 
cent conference held between representatives of 
the government and the trades unions, an agree- 
ment was reached whereby hourly wages for labor 
were increased, as from November 15, 1922, by 
approximately 50 marks, 
ject to further revision should the cost of living 
continue to increase. 


This agreement is sub- 


Shoe Workers’ Society.—Protection for mem- 
bers of the shoe trade is the aim of a society 
recently formed at Frankfort-on-Main. It is 
stated that the society will frequently publish 
information in regard to prices and offer legal 
protection to its members. 

Strike-—Some 21,400 workers in the Badische 
Anilin und Soda Fabrik at Ludwigshafen struck 
on November 29, 1922, on account of the dismissal 
by the management of three members of the 
Workers’ Council, whereupon the company dis- 
charged all workers. The works of this company 
are said to produce 250 tons of pure nitrogen 
daily, the estoppel of which for one day makes a 
difference of 1500 tons in the grain yield. 

Japan: Scale of Wages.—According to returns 
compiled by the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce, 
the average rate of wage in Tokyo for October, 
1922, advanced 0.5 per cent, as compared with the 
previous month. 

Scotland: Improvement Works.—In Scotland 
the Board of Agriculture has been authorized, 
subject to the necessary funds being voted by 
Parliament, to provide financial assistance for the 
execution of works of improvement on the land, 
the object of this being to provide work for the 
unemployed, 

Spain: Bilbao District—As a protest against 
the trial of certain persons for alleged criminal 
offenses, practically all workmen in the important 
industries of the Bilbao region ceased work early 
on the day of the trial and the plants were obliged 
to shut down. 


ee 
Manners are the shadows of virtues; the mo- 
mentary display of those qualities which our 


fellow-creatures love and respect. If we strive to 
become, then, what we strive to appear, manners 
may often be rendered useful guides to the per- 
formance of our duties—Sidney Smith. 


The increase is said to be: 


EDITOR AND PROPAGANDA. 

For an understanding of propaganda and its 
insidious effect on newspaper work it is not neces- 
sary to go outside of the newspaper field itself. 
There are plenty of newspapermen who know 
the danger and hate the propagandist’s methods, 
even though sometimes sympathizing with his 
cause, 

Irving Brant, in charge of the editorial page of 
the St. Louis Star, has just been writing some 
biting criticisms of propagandist methods, pub- 
lished also in the Editor and Publisher. 

He sees the newspapers losing their initiative, 
their instinct for independent search and their 
resistance to partisan views. 

He blames “lack of devotion to the truth’ on 
the part of newspapers themselves, and “the rule 
of newspapers from the business office.” 

He finds the “press agent” pretty much dis- 
credited, but he finds the big publicity games 
flourishing—the bigger they are the more they 
usurp the newspaper’s function of digging up the 
truth on its own account. 

Here are some questions that Mr, Brant asks 
of American newspapers by way of showing 
specifically where they have given way to propa- 
ganda: 

“What did the newspapers of America do to 
ascertain the facts about the American occupa- 
tion of Haiti and San Domingo? 

“What investigation did they make of the 
charges affecting Gov. Reily, of Porto Rico? 

“How many of the conclusions of the Inter- 
church World Movement on the causes of the 
steel strike were based on information that had 
at any time been secured by the newspapers? 

“What information have the newspapers given 
the people about the revolutionary change in the 
English courts, to study which Chief Justice Taft 
went to England? (As an indication of what 
might be disclosed, consider the fact that there 
are only 29 judges in all of England and Wales, 
while there are over 3000 in the United States.)” 

Of course the answer is that they did nothing 
in any of these cases. It would be just as easy 
to enumerate a dozen more cases of outstanding 
importance as to enumerate the four to which 
Mr. Brant has called attention. 

For example, what investigation did they make 
of the facts in the coal strike or the railroad 
strike? What investigation did they make in the 
case of the Boston police strike? What facts 
did they establish as to the operation of the 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations and the 
Texas “open port” law? What did they tell the 
country of the real developments in the hearing 
on the Daugherty impeachment resolution? 

So it goes. The story is a sad one. Propa- 
ganda in itself is a sufficient evil but it is an evil 
that is doubled by the inertia which it begets in 
the newspaper profession. 

-@—_—— — 

What you have inherited from your fathers you 
must earn for yourself before you can call it yours, 
—Goethe, 
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SILK SHIRT SOB STUFF! 

The days of 1918, when the information was 
broadcasted over the United States that work- 
men were receiving such high wages that some 
of them were actually buying silk shirts, jitneys, 
and even grand pianos, are not too far gone to 
be recalled. 

Compare now the ‘figures on wages actually 
earned in various industries in the United States 
during 1918, compiled with great care by the Joint 
Congressional Committee of Agricultural Inquiry. 

The average yearly wage actually received by 
all the men questioned in the industries investi- 
gated was $1094. Water transportation was high- 
est of the individual industries, averaging $1532, 
due to excessive overtime and continuous employ- 
ment on contract wages which ordinarily bring a 
low average, 

Farm workers had the lowest cash return, $590, 
but this does not include board and lodging, 
which usually constitute part of the compensa- 
tion. The other industries averaged in the fol- 
lowing order: 

Banking, $1461; railways, $1394; production of 
minerals, $1280; hand trades, $1194; factories, 
$1147; government employees, $895; street rail- 
ways, electric light and power, telegraph and 
telephone companies, $878, 

These averages do not mean that many work- 
men by diligence did not make fairly good wages, 
but curiously enough the people who questioned 
their right to spend their earnings on a silk shirt 
rather than get drunk on a quart of bootleg never 
questioned their own right to own dozens of silk 
shirts. They purposely ignored the fact that some 
silk shirts were cheaper than cotton shirts. It re- 
flected an attitude of a mind belonging to the pre- 
revolutionary days of France. 

Aside from the compensation earned by indus- 
trious men fortunately situated in industries where 
wages were highest, the figures unquestionably 
prove, especially when allowance is made for the 
low purchasing power of money in 1918, that most 
of the workmen were not so affluent as it 
seemed. They were not affluent at all. Even 
this temporary comfort was practically wiped out 
for the majority by the period of unemployment 
which followed the war period. The silk shirts 
were worn out, the pianos went back to the install- 
ment houses, and public interest swerved to the 
dozen suits of clothes that President Harding or- 
dered for his sojourn in the White House. 

Normalcy has returned to those who raised the 
silk shirt cry in 1918. 

> 

To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions, 
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San Francisco Unit Only 
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CHIEF FACTOR IN BRITISH ELECTION. 
By William English Walling. 

What is the actual working program of the 
British Labor Party? Is it revolutionary or is it 
constructive? Which were the planks of the plat- 
form that got the votes in the recent election? 
Which of the Labor Party policies doubled the 
number of Labor M. P.s? -These questions are of 
peculiar interest at a moment when the political 
program of American labor is under discussion. 
There is all the difference in the world between 
the situation of British Labor and American 
Labor, but still Great Britain is nearer to us than 
any other of the great powers. 

A part of the program of the British Labor 
Party came from the labor unions, another part 
came from the Socialist “intellectuals.” The prac- 
tical question is which part was put forward in 
the November elections? 

The Socialist “intellectuals” have of late 
stressed two policies, the nationalization of coal 
mines and railways, and the so-called “capital 
levy.” This is a proposal to replace a part of the 
income and inheritance taxes by a heavy tax on 
the capital which gives rise to income and in- 
heritance—and so to pay off half of Great 
Britain’s crushing war indebtedness. 

Not “Paramount” Issue. 

The question of nationalization was compara- 
tively little discussed in the election. The Labor 
Party stood pat in its advocacy of nationalization, 
but its orators gave less attention to it than to 
other questions. It was not a “paramount issue.” 
The Labor Party’s electoral program demanded 
“the prompt nationalization of the mines, as rec- 
ommended by the Sankey (governmental) Com- 
mission, and the nationalization of the railways, 
with an increased share of control by the work- 
ers.” “Democratic control” was the real question 
and not mere nationalization in any old form. 
Nationalization might be introduced by reaction- 
aries in a form to decrease workers’ control! 

One of the Labor Party leaflets defined ‘“demo- 
cratic control’ as a demand by the workers for 
“a voice in the management of their affairs.” But 
how to secure this voice? 
period of years that would be required? All fac- 
tions of British Labor are agreed that this is a 
difficult and complicated problem, that it will take 
a good deal of time to solve, and that the Labor 
Party will have to have a great deal more power 
than it has now before it can overcome the re- 
sistance of employers and other social groups 
that bitterly oppose every step in this direction. 
Indeed the defeat of the (ma- 
chinists’) strike last winter marked a temporary 
step backward in workers’ control. 

Push “Capital Levy.” 

So nationalization was not a paramount issue. 
But the “capital levy” was. Whether the Labor 
Party made a mistake in allowing it to become 
one of the paramount issues is a question that has 
given rise to a difference of opinion in the organi- 
zation. The “intellectuals” from the two chair- 
men, Sidney Webb and J. R. MacDonald, down, 
unanimously claim that the “capital levy” issue 
gained votes—and they prevailed on the organi- 
zation not to qualify the plank in any way. But 
the best known labor union leaders, Clynes and 
Thomas, qualified their position on it consider- 
ably, while Ben Tillett practically repudiated it. 
In the words of Clynes “the Labor Party is not 
wedded to the idea of a levy on capital.” 

But if the Labor Party was divided on the ques- 
tion of making the “capital levy” issue paramount, 
all the other parties were united in believing that 
it was the weakest point in the Labor Party pro- 
gram, and they were certainly more responsible 
than the party itself for keeping this plank in 
the foreground. 

The enemies of organized labor did not suc- 
ceed, however, in their concerted effort to make 
it appear that the “capital levy” was the main 


great engineers’ 


How to shorten the | 


part of the Labor Party program. The labor 
union wing of the party was practically unanimous 
in giving greater prominence to the three really 
paramount issues: 

(1) Low wages, 

(2) High cost of living, 

(3) Unemployment. 

The General Council of the Trade Union Con- 
gress accused the Lloyd George government of 
having permitted and encouraged a reduction of 
wages of $60,000,000 a week or $3,000,000,000 a 
year! And along with this reduction has gone 
an amount of “profiteering” that might almost be 
compared with the profiteering of the United 
States. The Labor Party’s News Service has car- 
ried weekly scientific analyses of the profits of the 
great British corporations. Among the worst of 
the profiteers are those most responsible for the 
high cost of living! The big tea corporations, like 
Lipton’s, has been paying from 12 to 25 per cent 
dividends and some of the big brewers, iike 
Guiness, from 25 to 29 per cent—above all taxes. 


Wages Are Not Tax Free. 

But labor does not receive its wages tax-free. 
Far from it. The working classes of Great Brit- 
ain pay almost $1,000,000,000 yearly in indirect 
taxes. The worker must pay the government 5 
cents on every pound of sugar, 7 to 9 cents on 
every pound of coffee, 10 to 15 cents on every 
pound of tea! $300,000,000 was raised from such 
taxes last year, $250,000,000 from tobacco, and 
nearly $1,000,000,000 from alcoholic drinks (re- 
garded as neither a crime nor a luxury in the Brit- 
ish Isles)—and of all this labor paid the greater 
part. 

But this is not the only grievance organized 
labor has against the government as one of the 
causes of the high cost of living. Great Britain 
has long adopted a policy of social reform of 
which the wage earners are the chief beneficiaries. 
Now not only these reforms but also such vital 
things as education are being cut down and 
starved on the ground of retrenchment. Last 
year’s budget showed the following (in round 


figures): 
Interest in Public Debt............ $2,000,000,000 
‘Army-and Navy... ort caveac sees 1,000,000,000 
Ware PeEnsSiOnse ys cancion + ace iie ace 500,000,000 
Education, Health, Housing and 

Old Age Pensions) 2. sce sore 500,000,000 


In the November election campaign the Labor 
Party alone demanded a considerable increase of 
expenditures for education, housing pure milk and 
medical care for children and mothers, and the 
increase of the governmental subsidies already 
enacted to cheapen home-produced food and coal. 
Leading men like Viscount Haldane and well- 
known bishops pointed out that the Labor Pacty 


| alone favored an adequate treatment of education. 


Nor were the sums proposed by the Labor Party 
out of the realm of practical politics. While they 
would increase the expenditures under the head 
of education, housing, etc., by a considerable per- 
centage this would mean an increase of the total 
budget by only a small per cent. 
Unemployment Chief Issue. 
Most paramount of all the paramount issues 


was unemployment. Here the Labor Party’s rem- 
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edy is no longer unemployment insurance but 

(1) “Reopening trade with foreign countries 
by the national organization of production,” and 

(2) “A large program of necessary and useful 
public works.” 

These remedies for unemployment would de- 
mand a large-scale use of government funds or 
credit. But unemployment is a large-scale burden 
on industry and the nation. 

Is not this labor union part of the program also 
radical? Perhaps. It frankly aims “to bring 
about a more equitable distribution of the nation’s_ 
wealth by constitutional means.” That policy may 
be radical, but it is certainly not revolutionary— 
having been advocated by Lloyd George and Win- 
ston Churchill in Great Britain, and by equally 
eminent and non-revolutionary statesmen in other 
countries, 

There can be no question: The success of 
the British Labor Party in November was mainly 
due to the sound policy of social reconstruction 
put forward by the labor union element. 

oes 


Culture, for its own sake, is the worst form of 
self-idolatry. Culture, as the preparation of self 
for the service of others, is as the preparation of 
the plot of ground entrusted to us that it may bear 
a harvest in which many may rejoice—A. G. 
Gardiner. 
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THE DAYS OF HANDCRAFT. 

I am one of those who deeply regret the dis- 
appearance of the handcraftsman in any country. 
I deeply regret the crowding-out of existence by 
the standardized factory of the artisan’s shop 
which bore its owner’s name and reflected his 
personality. In that shop industry was life func- 
tioning freely and artistically on all its sides 

Industrial artists created in town and 
city nooks and corners over which hung the mys- 
tical haze of romance. The truth and 
integrity of their minds, such as is reflected, for 
example, in old New England furniture, hallowed 
the work of their hands. They loved their labor, 
because it was an intellectual and moral exercise; 
it was of the nature of prayer in its spontaneity 
and dignity. 

Then the customer was a connoisseur. He sought 
the artisan’s wares as a lover. The desired ar- 
ticle was to him a complement of his own per- 
sonality. He sought the elegance of quality, and 
not the vulgarity of quantity; he desired the prod- 
ucts of genius to live with, and not mere shining 
objects to display to the eyes of the curious. 
There were elite in those days. There was poetry 
in industry and deep and spiritual appreciation of 
its intensely human products. The hoard was 
small, but the heart was great. 

I deeply regret the passing of that mode of life. 
And it is one of the significant signs of the times 
that the better minds among men today long for 
it as those who long for the morning. The very 
stupendous extent of the factory itself and its 
standardized products tend to create such longing. 
The seekers after hand-made articles today are 
not considered retrogressive, but artistic in taste. 
—Abraham Mitrie Rihbany, in “Wise Men.” 

—?> 

ITALY AND ARGENTINA. 

According to information received by the Inter- 
national Labor Office, Argentina and Italy have 
just ratified a convention concerning compensa- 
tion in the case of industrial accidents. The 
convention stipulates that citizens of each state 
suffering injury from an accident in the course 
of employment on territory of the other state 
and the successors of such persons shall be en- 
titled to compensation in accordance with the 
legislation of the country in which the accident 
occurred. It also provides that such compensa- 
tion shall be payable even although the person 
injured may have left the territory of the country 
in which the accident occurred. 

This convention is interesting in view of the 
fact that a similar convention was recently rati- 
fied between Argentina and Spain. It is very 
evident that the Argentine Republic is carrying 
out very progressive labor legislation. 

————_ 

No animal is so utterly helpless, when astray, 
as a sheep. It has no scent, no sense of direction. 
It will follow no trail. . . . A flock and a 
shepherd are absolutely essential to its existence. 

The joy of the shepherd who finds the 
wandering one, is the joy of the angels over the 
return to the fold of that which was lost. This 
is the defence of a love that never wanes, a love 
that has no limit, no strings attached, and is as 
unconditional as the fall of the rain or the light of 
the sun that falls equally on the just and the un- 
just—Alexander Irvine. 

——_ -@ —- —  — 

Whatsoever is not simple, whatsoever is 
affected, boastful and wilful—covetous—tarnishes, 
even destroys, the heroic character of a deed; be- 
cause all these faults spring out of self. On the 
other hand, wherever you find a perfectly simple, 
frank, unconscious character, there you have the 
possibility at least of heroic action—Kingsley. 
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To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 


HUMANITY’S PLEA TO LIVE. 


Our many have been judged by the few so base 
In their strife for wealth and fame 

They beguiled their motive, “For humanity’s sake” 
And entered the wa:, O shame! 


In the Book of Genesis is it written so true, 
When God to the first people spake, 

To heed and do good in the future 
These words for mankind to take— 


“Who so sheddeth man’s blood, 
By man shall his blood be shed,” 
For God hath made in His image, 
Man, and not a devil instead. 


Then why continue in warfare? 
All nations on earth unbend; 
This terrible world war just started, 
And only in ages will end— 


Unless you THINK, solve all your problems 
In this country as well as abroad, 

As in legislation you have done 
With the minds God you endowed. 


Woman, why bear sons for torture, 
In war’s fire so devilishly made; 
Assert now your rights and forever 
Bear sons to live, not to slave. 


Disarm, not partly but in full 
All nations here on earth, 

For God (Good) hath so ordained 
To live God-like from birth. 


O! how expect to be saved 
When the Judgment comes so just, 
If the blood of your brother is upon you? 
For pay the penalty, you must. 
—Olive Caunter Thies. 
-o— 


“Ts this the marriage license bureau?” 


“No, this is the criminal court. Maybe you’d 
better come in here. We seldom give them more 
than twenty years.”—Judge. 


Agent—When are you going to pay for that 
sewing-machine I sold you? 

Mrs. Deerie—Pay for it? Why, you said that 
in a short time it would pay for itself!—Kansas 
City Star. 
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Brief It f Interest 
The following members of San Francisco unions | and working agreement with employers. This 


died during the past week: Harry J. Donison of 
the marine engineers, Issiah McDonald of the 
carpenters, Emanuel Pires of the barbers, Paul 
Humperdinck of the carpenters, Frank Katzer of 
the printers. 

Business Agent Conboy of the Joint Council of 
Teamsters reports that he has been successful in 
organizing the grading job of Wells & Price in 
the Parkside district on which about twenty-five 
members were added to thea list. This is a Fresno 
firm which came to this city and started opera- 
tions under the so-called American plan. 


The Anti-Immigration League of America has 
asked the Labor Council to indorse the bill now 
pending in Congress which would suspe.d im- 
migration for a period of five years. The 1atter 
has been referred to the law and legislativ com- 
mittee. 

A new wage scale and working agreement was 
negotiated during the week by the San Francisco 
Theatrical Stage Employees’ Union with the man- 
agers of all the local theatres. The new agree- 
ment provides for the employment of only mem- 
bers of the union under union conditions and at 
union wages. Improved working conditions with 
a stight increase in wages for certain classes of 
theatrical stage employees are some of the pro- 
visions of the new wage scale and working agree- 
ment. 

Retail Shoe Clerks’ Union has elected Frank 
O’Brien, J. Schlussel and J. McIntyre to repre- 
sent that organization in the Labor Council for 
the next six months. 

The Moving Picture Operators’ Union has re- 
newed for another twelve months its wage scale 


agreement calls for the employment of only union 
operators under union c¢ nditions and at union 
wages. 

Ship Clerks’ Union No, 16,145 has elected Thos. 
A. Noonan a delegate to the Labor Council for 
the ensuing term. 

The Cemetery Employees’ Union No. 10,634 has 
elected John Dempsey and R. Lagomassino as i‘ 
representatives in the Labor Council for the ne> 
six months. 


That the striking railway employees in Cali- 
fornia, who have been on strike since last July, 
are “sorely in need of financial assistance,” was 
the statement made by C. F. Grow of Los An- 
geles, international representative of the Railway 
Shop Crafts, before the San Francisco Labor 
Council at its weekly meeting. 


Cigarmakers’ Union No. 228 will be represented 
in the Labor Council during the ensuing term 
by C. Solomon, R. Ricker and A. Lacaise. 

The local Barbers’ Union has elected the fol- 
lowing delegates to the San Francisco Labor 
Council: Roe H. Baker, William Currier, Ludwig 
Keller, P. C. Keltner, Stanley Roman, Fred Smith, 
Daniel F. Tattenham. 


The Lithographers’ Union has reported to the 
Labor Council the unionizing of a large litho- 
graphing plant in San Francisco within the last 
week. 

At the last meeting of the Labor Council John 
W. Hogan was obligated as a delegate from Photo 
Engravers’ Union No. 8 for the next six months. 

An appeal to local trade unionists to demand 
the union label when purchasing cigars, was made 
before the San Francisco Labor Council at its 


last meeting by W. A. Danis, representing the 
International Cigarmakers’ Union. 

At the last meeting of the Labor Council the 
following delegates were seated from the Auto 
Mechanics’ Union No. 1305: William Sherper, 
Charles Edwards, J. W. Stevens and M: G. Stites. 

The newly elected delegates from Brotherhood 
of Teamsters No. 85 to the San Francisco Labor 
Council are: Michael Casey, John P. McLaugh- 
lin, John E. Stewart, James E. Hopkins, Ambrose 
Milton, John A. O’Connell, James E. Wilson, 
Arthur E. Otts, Frank Walsh and William Con- 


boy. 2— 
THE RAILWAY QUESTION. 

San Francisco’s municipally owned street car 
system was ten years old on December 28, 1922. 
It has grown during that time from a modest 
beginning of ten miles of trackage, ten cars and 
seventy-five employees to an important factor in 
the transportation system of the city and is today 
valued at $10,000,000. 

The San Francisco Municipal Railway has been 
a success since its inception and is a matter of 
great civic pride to the citizens of this city. 
Though it has been an object of attack by many 
who oppose the entire idea of municipal owner- 
ship, it has been a financial success and has 
never cost the taxpayers a penny either for its 
maintenance or up-keep, and has retired more 
than a million dollars of the original five million 
bonded debt. It has done this on 80 per cent of 
its revenues, as 20 per cent of its gross receipts 
are laid away each year as a depreciation fund and 
a fund against tortics and taxes. It has been 
run as a strictly business proposition by and for 
the people of San Francisco. The fare has been 
maintained at five cents, which is an exception 
among many of the large cities of the United 
States. 

The successful operation and management of 
the Municipal Railway is a great argument in 
favor of the unification of the street-car lines in 
this city under city ownership and control. Under 
the present plan, which is before the Supervisors’ 
Committee, the city may purchase the properties 
of the Market Street Railway Company, taking 
over this concern to be paid for in small amounts 
at long intervals covering a period of years; these 
amounts to be paid out of the earnings of the 
company, and the entire purchase price not to be 
a charge against the city’s debt limit. 

> 
SALARIES KEPT SECRET. 

Officers of the Standard Oil Company of New 
York protested to the Senate oil investigating 
committee when they were requested to state the 
salary they receive. 

Making this information public, the committee 
was informed, might demoralize the company’s 
personnel, It developed that in 1921 the company 
paid $495,440 in salaries to 14 individuals, in- 
cluding the president and directors. The average 
wage of 20,000 employees was $1500. 

———__&—______——__ 

To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 
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